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‘¢ Noperson, who has an office, or place of profit under the King, or recenes a pension from .the, Crown, 
“« shail be capable of serving as a Member of th: Ho e of Ci nous.” ——-Act of Parliament, passed ia 
the twelfth and thirtcenth of William ITI, Chap. 2; aud Ly which act the cxown of these realins was setde! ' 
upon. the present reigning family. Z 
* Qu. Who is likely to. be frugal of the people’s mency? 
** Ans. He who puts none of it in his ow pockei.” ———BoLincsroxe. 
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LETTER II. mortification and grief, which the fate of 
certain persons on the Continent was so well 


calculated to excite. ‘To torgive, and even 
to love ouf'e ny mies, is, in Certain cases, ‘our 
duty ; but, this precept, | f stretched too far, 
consequences. WwW ould subvert ev: Ty incl iple of justice, and 
Sig, Botley, 4th Dec. 1806. | would leave nations as wellas ‘individuals 
In the letter, which-I did myself | without the means of detence dgainst aggres- 
the honour to address to you in the preced- | sors of every descripudn. Not to carry re~ 
ing Number, I alluded to the measures, | sentment beyond the period of re pentance is 
which I considered as absolutely necessary to | reasonable and just, and is strictly. com-: 
ensure the preservation of our conniry from | manded; but, to love and che rish those, 
the perils that await it. Those measures ] | who discover their inward hatred, and who 
now propose to speak of in a manner more | opeuly affect contentpt of us, is commanded 
specific, troubling you previously with some | by neither..morality nor religion»——Bat, 
remark s tending to shew that the neoessity |. Sir, to apply these remarks to the su bject 
of those measures actually exists. / more immediate ly before us, may we not be 
I. To attempt a description of the present | permitied to ask, whetherseont umely and 
state of the Continent of Europe would be a | insolence, somewhat resendling that above- 
waste of time. That Continent is now sub- | noticed, may not, upon the Continent of Eu- 
dued. The whole of it, Russia excepted, - rope, have largely contribate towards the 





J. Upon the state of the Continent. Il. Upon the 
natural consequences with respect fo England —— 
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TO THE RT. HON. WILLIAM WINDHAM, |. 
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Ill. Upon the measures necessary to preveut those 
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has fallen before the arms of one nation; | producing of those Cvs: Which now seem 
“nd that nation is our implacable eneniy. ‘Lo to have stricken te Key! a Jagarts of even 
sce sO Thany governments, sO many ancient | the most at rrogant ated | tor : hl ay we not 


be permitted was ok, tO, where, in the history 
of ‘he last e ight een eventiphy gar suhe superior 


establishments, so many of the w: rks of cen- 
turies swept down one upon another, like 


the pines of America. yielding to the force | wisdom and courage, ang. yirtie,of “ high- 
of the neete icane; to see so many noble and bloo id” has discovereddisel£in a manner so 
royal Houses annihilated, or worse than an- | decidedand so conspiengus as tO Wetrant the 


nihilated by owing their existence to the doctrines held forth by oar haughty and su- 
ny ‘re Compassit Qn of men, who were but yes- | pere ilious adversaries at Westminster? Yes, 
terday unheard of m the world; to contem- | surely, we may ask, whether any ‘one will 
plate this picture the heart sickens within | now venture to .mat intaiay thatfiene. but 
one. Yet, J must confess, that with all my | ‘* high-blooded” memagre capable of defend- 
Veneration for antiquity; with all thatde | ing the honour and the, territory oftheir 
Sire, which is so powerfal ia me, to see pre- | country > With respeek tg. what nity yet 
served whatever has been long established | take place in the way © f ‘stilj jugation upon the 
and held in honour ; new ithetasn ling all my |.Continent,. the erection Of @ kingdatn in 
fx lingson the side of birth and of rank, I | Poland seems pretty certain; ‘aod, (his, ic 
Must confess, that the contumely and inso- | will be ree: sllected, was oredicted by me impre 
lenge of our ** high-blooded” opponents at | than a twelvemonth. ago. It was, indetd, 
Westminster, and that the foul combination | an event easy 40 foresees and, whatever 
there formed against the exercise of, the un- | effect it may produce upon Russia by carry 
doubted rights « of the people, = cheabinaticns ing the armies: and the princi iples of the 
avowedly founded upon the arrogant and un- South i into that vast Empire, it will not fail 
just allegation, that, on account of our low | to produce astomnhisg etiects..elsemhere, 

birth, we were unworthy of any public ine | and of which effects we shall, if Tam not 
fiebore or trust; this, I must confess, Sir, greatly- deceived, soon have occusr demon. 
has had a tendency to mollify, in me, the | stration, This last event will complete the 
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«« federative system” of France ; or in other 
Words, her scheme of ‘‘ universal dominion,” 
so much Jaughed at by the elder Sheridan 
and others, and so much dreaded by, Mr. 


Burke and yourself. These Islands (sod | 


be-praised'!) are stijl unsubdued ; but when 





tie Romans had, in the common accepta- , 


ton of the words, ‘© conquered the world,” 


there were still many parts of the world | 


wherein they had never set foot To be 
called the conquerors of the world it was 


s ficient that they had Jeft no nation in a | 


siate to be their competitor for power. 

If. Of the consequences, which the sub- 
jugation of the continent by our enemy must 
naturally produce with respect to. England, 
we liave “already, in the transactions at 
Hamborgh, seen a trifling specimen, Often, 
as,the public'can bear testimony, have I-re- 
minded the Baalains of the city, that the 
soldier was abroad, and that, rail and curse 
aud cry as much as they pleased, he would, 
I was afraid, betore he sheathed the sword, 
have his share of the good things of this 
world. They may now, probably, begin to 
believe me; and, when they consider, that 
at the very moment when their goods were 
seized at Hamburgh, they were exulting in 
their triumph at Brentford, they will cer- 


tainly excuse the people, over whom they 


triumphed, for being too much absorbed 
with their own chagrin to have time to break 
their hearts with sorrow for that seizure. 
For my own part, eventsof this sort do, 1] 
wil! freely confess, give me very little un- 
ecsiiess; because I am persuaded, that, 
with respect to the general and permanent 
interests of the kingdom, the seizure of mer- 
cantile property, already deposited in foreign 
states, can be productive of very little in- 
jury. I know well enough, that the mer- 
chants and the daily press will set up a most 
lamentable outery upon this score; and 
thy will accuse me of rejoicing, or, at least, 
of not weeping, at the success of the enemy ; 
but, this will not deter me from expressing 
my opinion upon the subject ; and, they can- 
not, in this instance, at any rate, accuse me 


of magnifying the power and success of - 


that enemy. I will go a little further in 
this way, and say, that, were the French to 
sicceed in seizing all the English goods and 
property inevery port and placein Europe, and 
if they were to prevent such goods from being 
sent thither in future, I do: not believe it 
would, even in the smallest degree, tend to 
disable England either for the defending of 
herself, or for the annoying of her foes. 
That it would shut up a great number of 
commercial houses, I allow; that. it would 
lower a great pumber cf merchants and 
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bangers ; that it wonld diminish the means 
by which the Shaws and the Mellishes have 
been put into parliament ; that it would do 
much in this way I am ready to allow; but, 
I am by no means prepared to allow, that it 
would be injurious either to the liberties and 
happiness of the people, or to the perma. 
nent security and dignity of the throne —~ 
There is a strange perversity, whieh, upon 
matters of this’ so.t, appears to have taken 
possession of men’s minds. ‘* How are we 
to live, say tuey, if we cannot get rid of 
our manufactures?” ‘They regard the na- 
tion in the light of an individual shop- 
keeper; and then they run on reasoning 
upo all the consequences of a total loss of 
customers. But, they forget, that the in 
dividual shopkeeper must sell his goods in 
order to obtain food and raiment and mo- 
uey to pay for his goods, whereas the na- 
tion has nobody to pay for its goods, and 
cin never receive an addition eitlier to its 
food or its raiment for the sale of its goods. 
The fact is, that exports of every sort, ge- 
nerally speaking, only tend to enrich a few 
persons and to cause the labouring part ot 
the people to live harder than they otlier- 
wise would do,' We have seen, that many 
other nations have arisen to the’ highest 
pitch of greatness without the exporting of 
a single article of merchandize; and we 
have, I think, a pretty satisfactory example, 
at this time, in the situation of France. 
Yet, our eyes are not opened. We are not, 
indeed, so stone blind as we were some 
few years ago, when, in answer to those 
who dwelt upon the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the increasing power of 
France, the conceited and shallow-headed 
Pitt.talked of nothing but the inexhaustible 
resources of our commerce, and of that po- 
verty and bankruptcy, which must, he said, 
end in the total destruction of the power of 
the enemy. You well remember, Sir, that, 
at the peace of Amiens, your apprehensions 
of the still further increasing power of 
France were, by that. enlightened  states- 
man, Lord Hawkesbury, answered by 4 
constantly repeated appeal to our Capital, 
Credit, and Commerce, to which he as 
invariably and triumphantly pointed, as the 
no less profound Mr. Mellish lately did to 
the state of the poll.. But, if one were 
now to go and ask that famous possessor of 
a four-thousand-a-year sinecure what Capi- 
tal, Credit, and Commerce have been able 
to doin arresting the progress of reuch 


| power, and how they are likely to operate 


in the preserving of England from the oe oi 
Prussia, he would, methinks, be puz? r 
far areply ——Toe the embarrassment «@ 
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obstruction in our commercial pursuits, I do 
not, therefore, for: my part, attach much 
importance ; but, in the complete’ subjuga- 
tion of the Continent; Isee, and, I thiuk, 
every man must see with dread, the ‘means 
which the French will acquire of meeting 
us with an equal, if not with a superior 
jorce, upon that element, where we have 
hitherto been the acknowledged masters, 
and upon which mastership, talk as we 
may, we do, at bottom, place our only 
hope of safety. Exactly how long it may 
be before our enemy will be° able: to ar- 
nve at such equality, or superiority, it 
would perhaps, be difficult to say; but, is it 
possible to believe, that, with the naval 
arsenals of every state upon the Continent, 
those of Russia excepted, at his command, 
he will not, in a comparatively short space 
of time, be able to send out fleets equal, at 
Jeast in numbers, to ours? Hoiland, let it be 
remembered, is now no longer ander the 
rule of an assembly of fat-headed burgo- 
masters, ‘That Denmark will be somewhat 
worse than neutral who can doubt? What- 
ever force Prussia had will now belong to 
France. Genoa, Spain, Portugal, must con- 
tribute to their last sliip and last sailor. With 
all the ports ahd all the arsenals of continen- 
tal Europe at his command, hemay, and I 
trust he will, be unable, for ‘a long while, at 
least, to equal us in naval skill and prowess ; 
but, while defeats will ¢ost him little, victo- 
ries will cost us much. We have seen what 
he is able to ‘do by Jand; and can it be 
doubted, that, when all the Continent is 
fashioned to his will, the same extensive 
plans and unremitting perseverance will be 
applied to his operations by sea? The con- 
quest of England has always appeared to mé 
to be, by him, reserved for his Jast labour. 
To suppose that he has not resolved to at- 
tempt it would be a mark of downright insa- 
nity. The only question is as to the time. 
——There has been, and yet is, much dif- 
ference of opinion with respect to the prac- 
ticability of his landing a large army in Eng- 
land, while our fleets can keep the sea ; but, 
in the ease of those fleets being unable to 
keep the sea, there can be no doubt upon 
the point; and, if he arrive at the capability 
of engaging, at the same time, or nearly the 
same time, all our naval forces in the Chan- 
nel and in the North Seas, out fleets, even 
supposing them to be at all points complete- 
ly victorious, will not, imuediately dfter 
such engagements, be able to keep the sea. 
—— In viewing his points of attack hé sure-— 
ly will not overlook Ireland. ‘To rish'a fleet 
and: an army’ of thirty “or forty~thousand | 
men, will not, with such ay object in view, 
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he the subject of an huur'’e hesitation, If 
| obe expedition fail another will follow; ana, 
if that fail, another, until success, in some 
degree, at any rate, crown his enterprizes.— 
This isa war, which, with him will be now 
only leginning, There will be novelty to 
recommend it to his people and his army, 
while to the latter will be held out the power- 
ful enticement of plunder unparalleled. 
Every day his means of carrying on this war 
will be incrensing in quaiitity and improving 
in quality; while, with us, it will be singu- 
larly fortunate, if the reverse is not the 
case. To hope, therefore, that we shall 
not have, at no great distance of time, to 
tight for Erigland-upon English ground, can 
be eipectet in nobody but such men as 
Messrs, Bowles and Melish and. Shaw’ end 
the Sheridans and Byng* ahd Moore’ aid 
their like. We have long been talking 
abont this fighting for England upon Eng- 
lish gtouhd; but we must now think of 
acting; tor, as. sure as we are in*existence, 
the necessity will come. _ 

III: If we regard it as certain, that, first 
or Jast, we shall, before the contest with the 
Emperor+Napolcon is at an end, have to 
fight against his armics upon otwr own land ; 
if this be our opinion, it then behoves us to 
consider what ‘may be the’ final conseqhen- 
ces; it behaves us to ask, why we should 
not, in stch' awar, share the fate of our 
nelghbours; or, in the language of the 
courts, to shew cause, why we should not 
be subjugated. For, thongh we must all, of 
course, have the greatest possible cotiidence 
in the wisdom as well as in the personal cou- 
rage of the Duke of York, “ad in the wis- 
dom and personal courage of the Dukes of 
Cambridge, Cumberland, Gloucester, and 





the Duke of York have selected as com- 
manders upon the staff in these islands ; and 
though we have the happiness to know, that 
our army have all becn disciplined and 
dressed in exact conformity to the discipline 
and dress of tie Prussian atiny, while we, at 
the samet me, réfiect, that we bave the ex- 
cellent example, both military and moral, of 
at Jeast, thirteen thousand Hanoverian trooy :. 
Yet, Sir, since we bave seen great Comman ~ 
ers, like ours, I nieatr the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, Prince Hohentohe, Sc. &¢. defeated 
and their “ariuiéy captured by wholesale; 
since we have ‘seen that Prussian disciptine 
and dress could not ‘defend Prus%a ; siffce 
we have seen, that Hanoveriati troops, thotigh 
animated by the présence uf one of those il- 
lusttious and gallant princes, td (viiom the 
defence ‘of Fiigland “is tiow so judiciously 
Committed, were not sufficient to defgud 
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Hanover: since we have seen all this, and 
that, too, within a very teow inonths, I think 
that every Man who is really anxious to pre- 
serve the independence of the country will 
wish to see it provided with something more 
than the wisdom and courage of our gene- 
rals, great as they may be and aided as they 
are by Prussian discipline and dress and by 
Hancve ian troops, The states, which, 
one after another, hive fallen before the 
atms of France, have contained a miserable 
aud degraded people. We have seen all 
their princes and nobles and armies active 
enough; but, except in Switzerland, we 
have never seen any-thing of the people, In 
every other instance.the people of the con- 
quered country seem to have been quiet and 
indifferent spectators of the conflict; of, if 





they have appeared to feel any interest at all, 


it has, ag far as our intelligence goes, been 
on the side of the conqueror, ‘France, on 
the contrary, has exhibited a most complete 
proof of what éie people alone are able’ta do. 
‘There, not only had the people.no princes or 
nobles to dssist them against the invaders of 


theircountry; but, their princes and nobles . 


were citherf utactive, or expressing impa- 
tience for the arrival of the invagers, or, 
were employed in -stirring up afd éneoura- 
ving those’ invaders and actually aiding them 
in their attacks upon France. We know 
the resuit:; love “of. couritry supplied the 
place of generals, of discipline, of magazines 
of resoureeS of every kind, or rather, ‘it 
created them all in abundance. The king 
and his family, the nobles, the clergy, the 
farmers of taxes, the mercliants, the parlia- 
ments, the courts of justice, all were over- 
thrown and destroyed; buf, amidsf. the 
wreck the people lived, fought, defended 
their country, and finally became the con- 
querors of their invaders, With this 
example before him, Sir, is there any man, 
is there any statesman, who, in caltulating 
the means of defending England, will leave 
the hearts of the people ont of the question ? 
*« No,” [ shall, perhaps, be told, *‘ but the 
‘* hearts of the people are now decidedly 
** with the government ;"" a. fact which I 
certainly shall not deny. But, this being 
happily the case, ‘then, all that I shall ven- 
ture to do, is, to point out such measures as 
appear to me to be neceysary to prevent the 
hearts of the people from being alienated 
from their government, or, in other words, 
to prevent the people of England from look- 
ing at an approaching invasion with the eyes 
of Italians and Germans,—It is creatly to 
detract from the merit of patriotism, or love 
of country, to regard it as an attachment to 
the mere sou, an aitachntent of which brutes 
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are not only capable, but which they inva- 
riably entertain. Love of country is found- 
ed in the value which men set upon its re- 
nown, its laws, its liberties, and its prospe- 
rity ; or, more properly speaking, perhaps, 
upon the reputation, the security, the free- 
dom from oppression, and the happiness, 
which they derive from belonging to such 
country. If this definition of the foundation 
of patriotism be correct, it follows, of course, 
that, in proportion as a country loses its re- 
nown, has jts laws and liberties frittered 
away, and its prosperity diminished, the pa- 
triotism of the people will decline; and, if 
we could suppose it possible for England to 
become, in matters of government, what 
many of the states upon the continent were, 
upon what ground could we expect to see 
Englishmen voluntarily risking their lives in 
its defence ? The objects, for which men 
in general contend with the most zeal, are 





‘those in which they are most deeply inte- 


rested, Amongst men who set a high value 
upon reputation, whether for talents or for 
courage, the renown of their country will be 
an object full as interesting as its Jiberties or 
its prosperity ; but, amongst the mass of the 
people, freedom trom oppression, and that 
happiness which arises frem_ a comfortable 
subsistence, will always be the chief objects 
of attachment, and the priscipal motives of 


all the exertions which they will make in cde- 








fence of their country ———If this be true, 


‘and I do not think that any one will deny it, 


does it not behove us, Sir, to think seriously 
of some means ot alleviating the burdens ot 
the people, or, at any rate, to prevent the 
increase of those burdens? Are these bur- 
dens imaginary ? Are they not but too real, 
and tou severely felt? Can you, Sir, contem- 
plate ue 1,200,000 paupers in England and 
Wales, without lamenting that so large a 
portion of the people have nothing, no, net 
even the rays upen their backs, to call their 
own? Add to these the vast_ numbers, who, 
thongh uot actually paupers, have nothing 
worthy of the name of property; consicaet 
how fast this class is increasing from tie la- 
tural and unavoidable effects of such a sys- 
tem of taxation as ours; and then say, how 


weat is the number of persons who are in 


the enjoyment of that for the preservation of 
which they may reasonably be expected to 
venture their Jives Persons, who do not 
examine or refiect; persons, who, in ceriain 
situations of lite, can know nothing ¢t the 
distresses and miseries of the labouring pa‘t 
of the people, may be excused for paying 2° 
attention to them but, such inattentivn 1? 
‘4. statesman is, at all times, and particular ly 
at a Lime like the present, inexcusabie. Ex- 
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perience, daily observation, minute and re- 
peated personal inquiry and examination, 
have made me familiar with the state of the 
Jabouring poor, and, Sir, 1] challenge contra- 
diction when I say, thata labouring man, in 
England, with a wife and only three children 
though he never lose a day's work, though 
he and his family be economical, frugal, and 


industrious in the most extensive sense of 


those words, is not now able td procure 
himself by his labour a single meal of meat 
from one end of the year unto the other, Is 
this a stffe in which the labouring man 
onght to be ? Is this a state, to preserve the 
‘blessings of which he can reasonably be ex- 
pected to make a voluntary tender of his ser- 
vices? Is this a state, to prevent any change 
in which he must naturally be ready to 
make, if necessary, a sacrifice of his life? 
Tow this state of hardship and of misery is 
produced by the system of taxation ; how 
that system, by creating idlers lessens the 
quantity of production, at the same time that 
it feeds one man upon that which has been 
produced by the sweat of another; how that 
system diminishes the number of proprietars 
of the soil; how it increases the riches and 
the luxuries of the few and the poverty and 
wretcheduess of the many, I have heretofore, 
to my own satisfaction at least, amply proved. 
Aud, Sir, in answer to all this, shall we be 
told by those ‘ petty tyrants,” of whom 
you speak in your Address to the Norfolk 
Frecholders, that the labourer’s miseries arise 
from his vices, and that, instead of bread he 
stands in need of the lash? Shall we be told 
by the elder Sheridan and Messrs. Bowles 
aud Redhead Yorke, wallowing as they are 
in luxuries derived from our Jabour; shall 
we be told by these men, that we noust make 
further sacrifices? Sacrifices ‘‘ not only of 
‘* the comforts but of the necessaries of life?” 
And, if we complain at this cool and hard- 
hearted insolence ; if we say that it is for 
them to begin at Jast to make some little sa- 
crifices, shall we be stigmatized as Jacobins 
and Levellers? Not merely to the labourer is 
the degrading effect of the taxing system 
confined. The tradesman, the farmer, the 
Clergyman, and the gentleman of ancient 
family, if he be not already driven from the 
mansion of bis forefathers: al) these feel, 
and most grievously feel, the eifects of a sys- 
tem, which is daily and visibly depriving 
them of the hope of seeing their children 
able to move in the same circle that they 
themselves move in, and the means of ac- 
complishing which hope they see taken 
away by the tax-gatherer to be carried to 
aerandize sich'nien as the Bowles’s and the 
Sheridans. And, if these persons, when 
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they see themselves and their famibes thus 
stripped, complain ; if they express a wish 
to have their burdens alleviated, and .to see 
the public money more wisely and justly ap- 
plied, are they to be told, by the Bowles’s 
and the Sheridans, that they are Jacobins 
and Leveliers? And that, thongh it is yast to 
call them Jacobins and Levellers, it is. also 
just and’reasonable to call upon to make vo- 
luntary sacrifices, and, if necessary, to shed 
their blood, in defence of this same system ? 
——But, what are the Sfree ric Measures thae 
I would recommend ? They are not tew, dir, 
in number, nor do they relate solely to a re- 
duction of the taxes;, but, theresis one thing, 
which must, if any good be.to be done, take 
the lead of all attempts of an_ inferior de- 
scription ; and that is, a House of Commons, 
in whe h there s hould be nm: ither placeman 
nor pensioner ——From a thoropgh con- 
viction, that all our calamities and dangers 
had arisen from the members of the House 
of Commons being capable of receiving the 
money of their constiiuents, in consequence 
of votes given by themselves, 1 did, when I 
offered myself to the Electors of Honiton, 
state thaf 1 thought that no member of that 
[louse ever ought to touch the public mouey, 
I] was instructed thus to speak from the rea- 
son of the case, as well as from experience ; 
bnt, until ] saw Sir Francis Burdett’s last 
address to the Freeholders of Middlesex; I 
did not know that the principle had been so 
clearly laid down in a legislative enactment, 
and that a law had actually been passed, 
containing the wise and important provision, 
the words of which serve as a motto to this 
letter, That aet of parliament I have now 
read; and, considering.the time when it was 
passed, and the persons by whom the passing 
of it was advised, 1 should like to bear how 
the Whig, Mr. Whitbread, would answer 
the observations of Sir Francis. Mr, O'Bryen 
too, fof whom, by the bye, | think much 
more highly than I do of. Mr. Whitbread), 
after declaring Mr. Whitbread’s letter to be 
naansweratle, says: ‘* the abjection to Mr, 
‘© Sheridan (as a candidate for Westminster) 
‘« of holding an office, is neither English, 
‘¢ nor even French, vor Grecian, nor Ro- 
‘‘ man; i is of no clime or country, but 
‘ totally original; it may be the. best of 
*¢ doctrines, but it is wholly new.” How 
Mr. O'Bryen will answer the act of parlia- 
ment, wade for the security of the liberties 
of Englishinen, I will not presume to guess ; 
but, I am very strongly of the opinion, that, 
by this tine, both these geutiemen. are 
heartily sorry for having suffered their wish 
to annoy Sir Francis Burdett to carry them 
to such lengths. Mr. Whitbread’s attack, 
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when.the. obvious motives are fteken: into 
view, was the mast unfair and the most un- 
manly, that, as far as. my observation bas 
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gone, has ever disgraced tlectioneering-con- , 


tests. 
racter and his power tar-too. highly. Like 
Mr. Sheridan, he does not seem to have had 
a‘ friend to tell him that he was upon the 
wane ‘in public opinion. He. thought -his 
stock of reputation $0 great as to leave him 


But she evidently estimated his.cha- | 


—~ - 


enough to squander in detence of his placed | 
done by money, especially when I see no 


and pensioned friends: and, like Mr. Sheri- 
dan, too, he did not discover his error, unti! 
it was too |ate. — To return to the prineci- 
ple, for which 1 am contending as proper to 
be acted upon most rigidly at this moment ; 
there is, upon the very face of the thing, 
sich an evident incongruity, nay, such a 
barefaced indecency, in members of an 
assembly, who are chosen to represent 
the people, and who are. specially charged 
to see that their money is not misapplied, 
voting part of that money to themselves, 
that it appears to me passing strange, that 
any disinterested and refiecting man should 
ever have been reconciied to it. That mem- 
bers of the House of Commons should have 
been paid by the people who sent them, and 
that they should now be paid, for their time 
and expences, was, and now would be, just 
and reasonable; but, that they, or any of 
them, should receive, in any shape, remu- 
neration from any other quarter, and espe- 
cially in virtue of appropriations made in 
consequence of their own votes, the money 
coming cut of that purse to guard which -is 
their office, is, whatever Messrs: Whitbread 
and O'Bryen may say of it, without a_par- 
rallel amongst all the mischievous inconsis- 
fencies aud incongruities that ever were 
heard of in the world. Mr. Whitbread’s 
doctrine is, that, if the members of the 
House of Commens were prohibited from 
holding places of profit, the people would 
be reduced to the sad necessity of being go- 
verned by the worst of mankiad. Upon 
this point he has been answered by Major 
Cartwright, in the 22d Number of the pre- 
sent volume; and, in this sheet, he wil! 
find another letter addressed to him by that 
gentleman, after which if he can hold up 
his head in public he must have more conti- 
dence or less feeling than generally falls + 
the lotven of a whig of the 19th century 





Bat, welty does: it fullow thut we must be ° 


governed by the worst of mankind, unless 
our representatives in Parliament hold placc 
of proiit under the king? If the profit « 

arplace, for instance, and that of Lor. 
Howick ‘se and ford Henry: Pétty’s. wer 
taken away, would you, ali at once, becom. 
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the worst.of mankind? .‘ No,” but, per- 
haps, it will-be said, ‘ you would be unable 
‘“* from want ef means, to defray the ex- 
‘*, pences attendant upon the filling of a high 
** office.” » Ido not, for my part, see the 
necessity of any such expences, wheu I know 
that every thing belonging to the office, 
down to. the very pens and ink, is furnished 
by the public; and, when J am told of the 
keeping up of the dignity of the. office, J 
really never can perceive how this is to be 


outward and visible signs of this dignity, and 
hear of nothing, for which ministers are, in 
the way of splendour, distinguished above 
other men, but the giving immense Dane- 
like dinners, the very accounts of which are 
surfeiting to men of mind, while they are 
cruelly insulting tothe sinking and starving 
families with which the country abounds. 
You may read all the Paris papers long 
enough, Sir, without meeting with the his- 
tory ofa turtle-feast given by any mipis- 
ter of the Emperor Napoleon ; and, if 
Napoleon himself had given. turtle-feasts, 
and had associated with play-actors and 
buffoons, be assured that he never would 
have been an emperor. But, supposing, 
merely for an argument’s sake, that a man, 
when he becomes a member of the ministry, 
is compelled to Jive at a more expensive rate 
than he otherwise would do; or, supposing, 
that itis‘in vain to look for men who will 
serve as ministers without deriving proht 
from their services. If this be so; if the 
people, on whom the ministers call for sa- 
crifices even of “ the necessaries of life,” 
are to be told that these same ministers will 
not sacrifice so much as a part of their time ; 
why, then, be it so; but, all that we, 1 
such case contend for, is, that those minis- 
ters onght not to be members of the House 
of Commons, there to vote the public 
money into their own pockets. And, 5™, ! 
think, it wonld be very difficult to shew 
how the business of the state would sutle: 
from the banishment of that thing caled 
the Treasury Bench out of the House ai 
Commons. On the contrary, 3s it not Bo- 
torious, that the business of that House n- 
terferes so much with the official business of 
ministers as to leave them little or no time 
for those reflections and deliberations, whic h 
we absolutely. necessary to the well-gover?- 
ing of the country ? And, how mapy are a 
instances, Sir, which you well know T coux 
point out, where measures. im. the cabinet 
have been fashioned much more witha view 
to their effect in deate, than with aytew 1° 
heir national utility !—--The great busta 
the House of Commans is; t0 watch ov¢ 
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the interests of the people, and not to erant 
any money which ought not to be granted. 
The writers upon our ** Excellent Cousti- 
‘© tation,”’ that: constitution of which Mr. 
Mellish vows to be the champion, have, all 
of then, spoken in high terms of this third 
éranch of the legislature. To be sure, say 
they, the King has. great prerogatives 
and power, and so have the. peers; but, 
then, the people are completely protected 
against allthese ; because without the con- 


sent of their representatives, that is, of 


themselves, not a shilling can the king obtain 
in taxes. ‘Thisis the * glorious constita- 
** tion,” of which we have heard, and of 
which we talk so much; but, is ¢his the 
sort of constitution which Mr. Mellish, and 
the like of him, have in view? Or, do 
they mean a constitution, which admits of 
a House of Commons, elected as the late 
House was, and headed by the servants of 
the King? A House of Commons, in 
which, when a’member moved for certain 
papers relative to the expenditure of the 
public money, a servant of the King 
had the audacity to tell him, that the 
paper should not be produced, lecause 
the member who moved for it had not 
previously communicated his motion to 
him! ‘This Sir, is the constitution, which 
Mr. Mellish and Mr. Sheridan eulogize, 
and which, I doubt not, they will defend to 
she utmost of their power. That a man 
cannot serve two masters is universally 
allowed. and this maxim may, surely, be 
regarded as particularly applicable to a case 
where the two services have been devised as 
a check upon each other; but you Sir, if 
you are not grossly misreported in the 
news-papers, have, in your speech to the 
lreeholders of Norfolk, not only denied the 
truth of this maxim, as applicable to the 
case in question, but have asserted, that the 
contrary is the truth ; and, that a servant of 
the King, so far from bemg /ess able to 
serve his constituents, is more able to serve 
them! Jf you meant, by serving his 
constituents, the obtaining of places for 
them, the making of them officers in the 
army or navy, or the giving livings to then, 
or the making of them excisemen or clerks 
or door-keepers or sweepers or messengers ; 
if you meant, that he was more able to 
scatter the public money amongst. them ; 
more able to bribe them with the spoils of 
their country ; if this was what you meant, 
Sir, you were certainly correct. But, Ihope, 
and ‘do believe, that this was mot your 
meaning 5 yet, Sir, how, in any other sense, 
are the words attributed toyour reconcileable 
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performed in the House of Commons; and 
if your doctrine were sound, it would, of 
course, be better for the country, if that 
House consisted wholly of servants of the 
King. In one way or another, the House 
is, to say the truth, partly well furnished 
with such persons already ; but, as they are 
more able to serve the people than any other 
description of persons; as they are even 
Zetter than independent men, why should 
we not be completely blessed at once ; 
especially when there are so many hundreds 
of placernen and pensionets, who have 
nothing upon earth todo, and to whom the 
passing of laws and the voting of money a 

St. Stephen's’ might offer an agreeable 
afternoon's amusement, and might a little 
relieve the bookseller's shops from that laa- 
guage which is now their curse,—- -Sureby, 
Sir, when you uttered the words to which [ 
have referred, you must have entirely forgot- 
ten the act of parliament above-quoted, which 
| act was passed, observe, for the twofold pur- 
| pose of settling the crown upon the family of 
his Majesty, and for securing the liberty of 
the subject. That act, with a view to this 
latter object especially, provides, * that ‘po 
** person holding an office or place of profit 

** under the king, or receiving a pension 

*€ from the crown, shall be capable of sitting 

* in the House of Commons ;"” but vou tell 

the people, that the fittest of alt persons to 
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'-sit in the House of Commons are those 


which this law so explicitly disqualifies! 
And yet, Sir, you do not fail, when oceasion 


| offers, to call upon us to make sacrifices fon 


the preservation of our ‘* glorious constitu- 
 tion!”"——The House of Commons onght 





to have the power, the real and practical 
power, of refusing to grant money. Has it 
this power, Sir? Does it ever refuse? Let 
the minister that asks it be what he may ; 
whatever may be the purpose for which the 
money is wanted; have you ever witnessed 
arefusal? And, if every sum, be it what it 
may, is sure to be finally granted, where, I 
should be glad to know, is the use of that 
power of the purse, with which the world 
has been so Jong amused? ‘That this inva- 
riable submission to the will of the minister 
of the day, no matter who or what he is, has 
proceeded from the power which that mi- 
nister has of bestowing places and pensions 
upon the meinbers, there wili no doubr be 
pretended to be entertaiied by any weli-it- 
formed and candid man; and, 'herefore, Sir, 
until this evil be removed, by restoring to us 
thepractice of the constitation in this 1: 
pect, 1, for one. expe! rt - 
ent done for the preservation of the country; 
because, until then, it would be jolly wore 





to reason? Jf you spoke of services to be | 
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than childish to look for any measure calcu- | 

lated ta Jighten the burdens of the people and 

to encourage them to make those exertions, 

without which you will find regular armies, 

though partly composed of Hanoverian 

troops, of little avail against a powerful host 

of invaders. Nevertheless, { shall in my 

next letter, proceed in pointing out such 

measures as I think ought to be adopted ; 

and, in the meanwhile, 

I remain, 
Sir, 
Your most humble, 
and most obedient Servant, 

W. Costerr. 





Sir Francis Burdett's Address to the Free- 
holders of Middlesex, afier the Close of the 
Election on the 27th of Novemter, 1806. 

Geaxtremen,—The moment before the 
commencement of the Jate Election for 

Middiesex, Mr. Wuirsreapv, ina manner 

most. unbecoming his station, connexions, 

and character, inserted in the public News- 
papers the following passage, signed with 
his name: addressed indeed nominally, with 
dissemmbled respect to me; but intended as: 
political Electionéering Manouvre against 
you.—** Ido not perceive iu your present 





‘© Address (says Mr. Whitbread) any al- 
*€ Jusido to an opinion promulgated by you 
‘on the late Election for: Westminster, 
‘© which is ——‘ That a person holding an 
** Office under the Crown, however other- 
“ wise estimable, cannat at any time Lecome 
‘© the fit representative of a free, uncorrupt, 
‘© and independent People. Ifsuch opinion 
“be founded in truth, which (continues | 
« Mr. Whitbread) I utterly deny, a law | 
** ought to be passed to exclude all the ex- 
‘* ecutive. servants of Government from 
‘* seats in either House of Parliament. I 
“© have net heard, that it was in the con- 
‘* templation of any one to propose such a 
‘* measure: and, if proposed, I am sure, 
‘ it would meet with resistance from al] 
« descriptions .of persons, who have the 
‘* power or the will to reason upon its con- 
* sequences. ‘The people by the-accept- 
“ance of your doctrine, . would reduce 
‘“* themselves to the hard necessity of being 
* governed by the worst of mankind,”"— 
These, Mr. Whitbread’s sentiments, have 
hkewise been recent!y paraded by Mr. Wind- 
ham, Secretary of State; by.Mr. Tierney, 
Chaifman.of the Board of Controul ; by Mr, 
Sheridan, ‘Treasurer of the Navy; and are 
now held, I presume, as the political creed 
of the whole party —Gentlemen, In that act 
et Parliament (12 and 13 Will. 8.) which 
ave the throne of these kingdoms to his | 
| Ditcmamits , 4: 
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present Wiajesty, and his family, intited— 
‘* An Act for the further imitation of the 


7 


c< 


t thd gars better securing the rights and 
eruies Of the Subject,’’—it was wisely 

and honestly thus enacted—‘ That no per- 
** son, who has an office or place of profit 
under the King, or receives a pension 

‘* from the Crown, shall be capable of serv- 
‘* ing as a Member of the House of Com- 
mons."—But Mr. Whitbread, it seems, 
never heard of this provision— for better 
‘* securing the Rights and Liberties of the 
Subject.” And because, afier a melan- 
cholly experience of the necessity of such a 
provision, which our honest ancestors only 
foresaw, I maintain the opinion of those 
from whom his Majesty holds his Crown, I 
ain represented, by these best of Patriots, as 
an enemy to the Constitution, and by some 
of their place-holding and_ place-huntiny 
Party, as a traitor tomy country. The worst 
of traitors to their country are those who eat 
up tts resourees. Mr. Whitbread’s judge 
ment upon us who hold this opinion, is in- 
deed something milder: he only concludes 
us to be either fools or rogues,—* either wi 
‘ have yot the power or the will to reason 
** upon its conseguences.’’—I have reason 
to believe, that Mr. Whitbread himeeli 
possesses both the will aud the power to 
obtain speedily a lucrative office under the 
crown, without much embarrassing him- 
self with its consequences to the Public. 
—Gentionen, When the last additional 
Taxes tor the present year were Jately impo- 
sed upon the People by these best of Patriots, 
it was undisguisedly and tranquilly acknow- 
ledged by them, without the least compunc- 
tion, er commiseration of the People, that 
the necessary effect of these taxes would be, 
to.drive the inhabitants of a house into locg- 
ings, and the lodgers of the first floor into 
the second. Here indeed they. stopped; 
leaving us to complete the miserable picture 
of national calamity: viz. that the lodgers o! 
the second floor must mouat up into the 
garret, the garretteer descend into-the cellar ; 
whose former wretched inhabitant must be 
thrust out upon the pavement, and from 
thence transferred to the workhouse or the 
grave. <And,this process is to be repeaied 
toties qneties;—so that the best provided 
amongst us.cannot tell where himsel! and 
his family may be found at last. This 1s 2 
harddesson for Englishmen to hear. It 3s 
harder still to hear it enforced from the 
mouths of those, who themselves are all the 
while creeping forward from. their original 
garrets irito palaces. Such uafeeling wswit “> 
this would never have taken place but amidst 
lacemen and pensioners, Had they. been 
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really the Representatives of the People, they 
would have felt something for the Peop le: 
andg instead of imeessant ly calling for fresh 
sacrinees, and teliing us gaily that we must 
‘‘ retrench even part of our necessaries,” 
they would surely now at last have held out 
to us some prospect of consolation and re- 
dress; they would no Jouger continue to 
gorge upon the vitals of their country, but 
juld think themselves too well off, if they 
vere not justly compelled to disgorge their 
past infamous swallowings. —GinvLeMen, 
in becoming a Candidate at the late Election 
for your county, I do acknowledge. that I 
er sought a Public, than a seat in Parli- 
ment. 1 sought for, and have found, a- 
ngst you, Freeholders who would vote 
jor themselves, and not for any Candidate, 
—who would not give their votes as a tavour 
conierred, but as a sacred trust reposed in an 
honest man, to enable him to stem the tor- 
rent against these venal Coalition Whigs, 
who sre, by their own avowal, bunting ihe 
Ye 8 of this country from the second fiver 
to the garret —That this system of corrap- 
iion and< ppression may cease, is the only 
rdent wish, and, in spite of every calumny, 
iall ever be the constant and unremitting 
icavour of, Gentlemen, your most obe- 

ut and respectful humbie Servant, 
Francis BurDETT. 





‘AJOR CARTWRIGHT'S SECOND LETTER TO 
MR. WHITBREAD. 

29th November, 18006. 

Dear Str ;—Our elections being now 
over, there remains one other passage in 
your letter to Sir Francis Burdett, on which 
I must enter into a little expostulation with 
you. It is the following 
I have supported the present adminis- 
tration from a conviction that they were 
united upon. principles of real public utili- 
ty, and for the purpose of carrying into 
execution, plans of great national im- 
provement, both in our foreign and do- 
mestic circumstances ; and J cannot aban- 
‘* don them, because, in.a situation more 
** difficult than that in which any of their 
predecessors have ever stood, they have 
not been able to effect, what I believe to 
have been nearest the hearts of them all 
—I mean a peace with France, seeing 
such a peace could not have been obtained 
upon terms consistent with national ho- 
pour: and because time has not sufficed 
to mature and execute the schemes of in- 
ternal’ improvement, which they have 
manifested their determination to parsue.” 
Had this paragraph contained the word 
reformation it would, | confess, have «!- 
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satisfaction. From an old 
member of the ™ Frirnps or tag Peo- 
PLE,’ and a man of mats and decided cha- 

T, | should naturally have looked for 


inguage more explicit, | more in the style of 


aAPilayl 
forded me more 


rr 
] 
iy 
the nain honest English of the Duke of 
Bedtord—who, ina letter dated the 20th of 


April 1805, says * I should be ashamed to 
‘« give support to any set of men who did 
not feel he nece ssity of a radical ame nd- 


** ment in the whole system of our govern- 
** ment, Ti ye source of our evils is an in- 
Sc’ aan 


ieqnate defective representation ‘of the 
* people in parliament, and until that 
source is cut off, in my humble judg- 
** ment, abuse and cerruption will never 
‘* cease to flow in a thousand different chan- 
nels. I hope and trust, the day is not 
** far distant, when that most desirable 
+ substantial and radical reform in 
‘* the representation of the people, may be 
* brought to bear: in the mean time, let 
them sce the extent of their grievances, 
© Jet them know whence they arise, and 
“ Jet them coolly and dis passionately form 
« their own judgments upon the best and 
surest remedy it is at band, simple and 
of easy attainment.” * 
Although, Sir, we cannot doubt of your 
consistency, nor of that of your political 
friends, in adh ring to the cause of parlia- 
mentary reformation, especially as the rea- 
sons for it daily grow stronger and stronger, 
yet it were mu ch to have been wished, asa 
eround of hope to the nation, which cer- 
tainly stands in need of every thing that can 
raise a hope of its condition being: bettered, 
that you hy id at least hinted at suc h reforma- 
tion having been one of the objects of the 
union and pursuit of his Majesty's present 
ministers. But I will proceed. 

‘ Peace nearest the hearts of ministers.’— 
‘Peace riot to be obtained with honour ’— 
How should it, when the natural and most 
obvious means to that end had been neg- 
lected ? In Napoleon, either as a statesman, 
or as a warrior, do ministers see one whom 
England can awe into moderation and amity, 
while she puts not forth half her defensive 
energies ? What those energies are, is fully 
unfolded in ‘ England's Aégis,” anew edi- 
tion of which work I had the hovotr to 
present to each member of the cabinet last 
spring soon after the new ministry was 
formed. If it then madé on their minds 
but Jittle impression, the military events 
now. before their eyes ferns may. The 
doctriyes cf the Aagis, and those events teach 
the same lesson. ‘That it may ‘practically 
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influence the conduct of our rulers, ‘ere the 
war get into the bowels of our own country, 
and thereby hazard the existence of the 
state, is my prayer. ) 

«© Schemes of internal improvement ”’ 
which ministers ‘* have manifested their de- 
“* termination to pursue.’—What! when 
empires and potent kingdoms in the twink- 
Jing of an eye are daily vanquished from our 
sight—when, at the pointing of the great 
necromancer’s sabre, Victory conducts his 
Jegious to battle, and Dominion takes her 
course in the direction he bids, are we to 


counteract the spell, by making auditors of 


accounts ? Are we to avert from ourselves 
the mighty mischief, that has overwhe]med 
so many nations, by “ improving” the law 
courts beyond the Tweed ?—As many “ in- 
ternal improvements’ as ministers please, 
but, as foundations of their fiance as states- 
men, in the present crisis of England's des- 
tiny, such petty objects are very trash and 
trumpery. Napoleon, I doubt not, has his 
** internal improvements” in finance and 
police, but these are not the things of which 
youhear. To place France at the head of 
nations, and himself at the head of all con- 
querors, are his objects. To place England 
as the rock of security, to preserve her inde- 
pongence and her honour, ought te be the 
eading object of her ministers. 

I ask you, Mr, Whitbread, as a man. of 
experience and ability, as a man of consti- 
tutional knowledge, as a patriot, and asa 
man of honour, if ministers could merit 
your support, or if they could deserve the 
name of statesmen, were they incapable of 
comprehending this great truth, that pori- 
TICAL LIBERTY MUST BE THE TRUE BASIS 
or Encuann’s perence?—J1 then ask, 
what is political liberty? You, who took 
so.active a partin ‘‘ THE Frienps or THE 
** Peorie,’’ know as well as 1 in what it 
consists. Whatever we may think of the 
advantages of institutions not necessarily pro- 
ducing freedom, you know as well as I, that 
political liberty and legislative representa- 
tion are convertible terms. If, therefore, 
our political liberty consists in being repre- 
sented in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, and nothing else, how intivitely im- 

ant to us is the purity of that house ! 

I know not, Sir, whether you actually 
signed the petition drawn up by ‘‘ THE 
FRIENDS. OF THE PEOPLE,” and now upon 
the: Jourvals of the Commons, for the 6th 
of May, 1793, but, I am sure you are well 

ited. with its contents. Eight years 
age, Iwemarked, that, on the authority of 
that petition, I found ‘‘ the majority seated 
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** in the house by the crown, by the bo- j 


" i) hgrati and the peers,” at only 
‘ 307 ;"" but, that in a newspaper state- 
ment,* taken from the History of the Bo- 
A it it was then said “* to amount'to no 

ess than the dreadful number of 494.” 
This was when the house consisted -of only 
558 members. 

If, Sir, among ‘ the schemes” of the 
cabMhet to which yoa allude, a reformation 
of this be one, why, in God’s name, not 
proclaim it alond! It requires no hesita- 
tion, no veil. What is it but this refornra- 
tion that can give heart and hope to an al- 
most despairing public? What but. this, 
can silence faction and unite the nation in 
support of patriot ministers? What but 
this, and arms in the hands of England's 
millions, can check the career of him who 
has already nearly conquered the whole 
Continent, but who has hitherto conquered 
none but s/aves 2” 

That man calls us a nation of shopkeep- 
ers, and truly, Sir, I am not surprized. In 
too much of our policy, there is the mean- 
ness of the shop. In a dirty trathe to 
votes we see eagerness in the extreme; 
while the vital principles of freedom searce- 
ly find an advocate. The borough trade, 
contraband and iniquitous, is now a road to 
what J will not name; and its contamina- 
tion degrades even those whom one would 
be proud to respect. Parties ‘contend by ail 
the arts of intrigue for the reins of govern- 
ment; but which of them, when it pre- 
vails, manifests a grandeur of sentiment by 
restoring to the people the rights they have 
lost, of repairing the damage which the 
constitution has received ? These are not 
views to enter into minds intent upon the 
emoluments of office, fees, sinecures, stock- 
jobbery and all the other profits of the shop. 

And which, again, among the statesmen 
who have been rivals as war ministers, has 
shewn himself superior to the contractee 
views and sordid policy of the shop—tt 
every thing which wants the generusity ane 
dignity arising from a genuine love of con- 
stitutional liberty, I account selfish and bor 
did.—No one of them has founded his ce- 
fensive system on THR Ewctistt ConstiTU- 
TION, OF THE LipeRTY oF HIS CouUNTRY” 
The two conspicuons features in the piace 
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* On the 12th January, 1798, th 
ning Chronicle gave a list of t 
holding civil nk military appointmen'®, 
places, contracts, and sinecures ander o 
crown, with near relations, &c. thick 4 
mounted to one hundred:and 'sttty-three. ™ 
was from the ‘same’ statement the above 


number, 424, was eopied. 
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each, have been a PERMANENT Standing ar- 
my; and.aTEMPORARY arming’ of portions 
of the people at the discretion of ministers, 
liable to be blown away by a breath of their 
lips —-Is this the way to encounter him, who 
in a few days utterly annihilates immense 
standing armies famed for tactics and disci- 
pline?) When landed upon our shores, what 
has England to-him, before whom all des- 
potic nations fall, but her rrzrerty! Des- 
pots dare not arm their millions. An en- 
slaved population to a regular army is “ an 
** unresisting medium ;” while an English 
population armed; and organized agreea- 
bly to the Constitution, must prove a bar- 
rier which the conquerors of the continent 
could never pass, were every soldier a Na- 
poleon, 

It, Sir, you regard the fame of those 
whom you support, if with humility and 
true devotion you bow before the shrine of 
your country, impress upon those ministers 
ihe few simple truths of the constitution on 
which I have touched. Receiving those 
truths, their situation will po longer be 
“€ ditheult :” Their course will be straight 
before them. Their proper line of conduct 
will be that which he who runs may read. 
In saving their country they cannot fail. 

Shall I be told of unseen difficulties 9— 

Have these ministers the confidence of their 
sovereign ? If they have not, if they can- 
not do that which is necessary to save the 
state, they have no business where they 
are ; and their continuance in office can on- 
ly deceive the people, and bring the king- 
dom toruin. If they have their sovereign’s 
confidence we will adopt their advice. Firm- 
ly supported by their lawful sovereign, mi- 
Listers are more than a match for the mock 
sovereignty of our borough potentates, and 
may at tleir pleasure lay it prostrate on the 
danghill from whence it sprang. Neither 
its wealth, nor all its mercenaries, can save 
it from perdition, when once an honest 
king and honest ministers shall have deter- 
inined, that it shall cease to reign. 

I shall not at present speak of the part to 
be taken by the people in this business. If 
the king and his ministers should be agreed, 
the part of the people will then be very 
easy. It is because Ido not imagine the 
people wish for such a state of things, as ex- 
posed Italy, Holland, Austria, and Prussia 
to conquest, that I presume upon their rea- | 
diness to second. their sovereign and his mi- 
nisters.in the natural means of precattion. © 

I have the hopout to reinain, 

4)..Dear Siz, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, ~ 

Jony Carrweicnr. | 











MILITARY FORCE. 
Sin,——Ii is most justly observed by Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, in his account of Dr; Smith 
that ‘* the happiness of mankind depends 
** not on the share which the people pos- 
“« sesses, directly ot indirectly, in the enact- 
** ment of laws, but on the equity and expe- 
** diency of the laws that are enacted ;”' and 
that “ the value which wise men set on pd- 
** litical freedom, arises chiefly from the fa- 
** cility it is supposed to afford for the in- 
** troduction of those legislative improve- 
“© ments, which the general interests of the 
*“ community recommend.” The most 
celebrated writers, such as Smith, Quesnai, 
Turgot, Cumpomanes, Beccaria, and others, 
have accordingly “* aimed at the improve- 
**« ment of society, not by delineating plans 
** of new constitutions, but by enlightening 
** the policy of actual legislators.” Mr. 
Stewart also cites 2 passage from Lord Bacon 
in which the object which a wise and en- 
lightened statesman ought. to have in view, 
is stated to be that the people may live 
quietly and happily, and the means are 
pointed out by which this great end may be 
most effectually attained. Lord Bacon 
reckons it necessiry, that they should be 
armis adversus hostes externos tutti; pro- 
tected against the violence of external ene- 
mies. But in order to afford them complete 
protection, it would be necessary to uinder- 
stand, in what way 4 nation will be most 
likely to add to its effective strength, be- 
' cause, if the people are ignorant in this im- 
portant particular, the political liberty which 
they enjoy, will only furnish them, as Mr. 
Stewart observes, with the means of accom-~- 
plishing their own rain. But in Britain, 
not only the actual legislators have an in- 
fluence in the making of laws ; but indirect- 
ly the great body of the people, and this in- 
fluence is not inconsiderable, because it is 
not every man who chooses: to expose Tim- 
self to that boundless ‘rage and obloqty 
which must ever be the lot of him who 
thwarts their prevailing preyudices, or shews 
them their errors. "There are always too in 
this country, a set of men constantly ready to 
administer fuel to the angry passions of the 
multitude, by their valgar and intemperate 
abuse of those whose views happen tobe su- 
perior to their own, and’asthéir sitration af- 
fords them all necessary obscurity, they ven- 
turé wethout scruple on the: most open prosti- 
tution. of truth. These’are pritteipally edi- 
tors of newspapers and’ other periodical 
publications. “And, - althiongh -the ‘trash 
which they circulate may be extreiniély per- 
hicious; to" person who’ preteridsté the clas 
ractef of a‘getitletnan cin think of noticing 
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it. Who could reply to the vulgar ribaldry 
of the Courier? The Morning Chronicle 
might have been useful in enlighten:ng the 
public judgment, as it is the only daily pa- 
per which displays any information or abi- 
lity, and in this respect, it has some merit, 
but the editor seems to have sunk into the 
tame hireling of a party; and to forward 
the views of his party, he does not appear to 
scruple at the mean propagation of interested 
falsehood.—The great object of our internal 
policy since the peace of Amiens, or at any 
rate since the breaking out of the present 
war, ought undoubtedly to have been the 
improvement of our warlike strength, and a 
comprehensive plan ought to have been de- 
vised fur that purpose, which should have 
been steadily adhered to. As the power of 
France at that time was also an object of 
wll grounded alarm, and as her views of 
ambition were sufficiently manifested in her 
unprovoked aggression und subjection of 
Switzerland, the object of our foreign policy 
ought to have been silently to lay the foun- 
dation of a general and universal concert 
against her, and in the gradual improvement 
aud increase of our military force, which 
would have been the result of a wise and 
systematical plan for that purpose early 
adopted and steadily pursued, our internal! 
policy would have given life and vigour to 
our foreign policy. One important question 
tor deliberation therefore, was, in what way 
is a nation most likely to be effectually and 
advantageously protected. ‘iis was a ques- 
tion undoubtedly far too delicate to be set- 
tled by the tempestuous clampurs of an an- 
gry multitude. It was a question intirely 
for the philosopher, on which no settled 
opunon can be formed without the most pa- 
tient meditation, and without also an exten- 
sive examination of historical evidence. 
Those however, who at that time ventured 
to oppose the plans which were projected, 
nameiy, the establishment of the Volunteer 
system in such splendour, and the raising of 
such a large proportion of force, by the very 
nature of its constitution chained to the soil, 
were persecuted by slamour and misrepre- 
sentation; and held up almost as enemies to 
their country, and Mr. Pitt, whose declama- 
tion at that time alarmed all sober inquirers, 
was, and has been.ever since most blindly 
exalted asa popular idol, As the subject is 
of im e, I shall endeavour to argue 
the matter with those of your readers who 
will listen to argument on a topic which has 
given rise to such angry passions; and, as 
my « isnot to irruate, but to convince, 
I ghall confine myself to calm reasoning.— 
Ht appears to me from the most ample survey 
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of historical evidence, that an efficient mili- 
tary force has been in.all ages a sure fotinds- 
great political pre-eminence and power ; and 
that, wherever a well trained and disciplin 4 
army has existed, it has uniformly com. 
manded the respect, and often the submis. 
Armies have been 
indeed, in all ages, the immediate and etii- 
cient Instruments in bringing about all those 
portant revolutions of which history has 
preserved any authentic record. By what 
means did the Romans achieve the conquest 
of the world, but by means of a standing ar- 
my? Being originally forced to struggle for 
their existence, necessity gave a warlike 
complexion to the manners of this wonder- 
ful people, which they ever afterwards pre- 
served. Their armies were almost  con- 
stantly in the field, and were composed of 
men exclusively devoted to the military pro- 
fession, and the nations whom they aitacked 
were the peaceful inhabitants who were 
occasionally trained to the use of arms, 
But, were they ever. able to withstand the 
steady shock of the Roman battalions? It is 
impossible to trace the uniform success ot 
the Romans to any other cause. than to the 
superiority of a well disciplined standing ar- 
my, over a mass of irregular force, such as 
our volunteers. Where the Romans were 
not successful, it was owing also to the very 
same cause, namely, to their being obliged 
to oppose men unpractised in war to the at- 
tack of a well disciplined, and well com- 
manded regular force. This was invariably 
the case in all their battles with Hannibal in 
Italy. Wannibal’s force had been inured to 
the hardships and perils of war in Spain, and 
in every action their superiority was great 
and manifest. View the same Hannibal in 
Africa, commanding the African militia (01 
volunteers) discomfited and defeated by Sci- 
pio’s veterans. In short, wherever there 
has been any nation pre-eminent in conse- 
quence and power above other nations, we 
shall find that it has owed its elevation to 2 
superiority of warlike strength. ‘To whiat 


are we to ascribe the fall of the Grecian 


states, but to the superiority of the Macedo- 
nign army, which was kept in constant pay 
by Pifilip, and had been employed in su)- 
duing or chastising frontier states. The 
Greek militia though pretty well trained, 
were unable in the battle of Cheronea © 
withstand the attack of the Macedonian ve 
terans. ‘To what are we. to ascribe the fal 
of Persia, but to the samecause? When- 
ever a nation is surrounded -by regular @ 
mies, it must either gdopt the same _— 
or it must hold its independence at the me!- 
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cy of a more powerful neighbour. This is 
proved by the whole experience of history, 
fo what does Buonaparté owe his present 
importance, but to the superiority of his ar- 
my, and if itenables him to vanquish the ar- 


mies of other states, which are not brought 


to the same state of perfection, how much 
more completely would he rout and discom- 
fit any other species of irregular force ? 
Would it not, therefore, be to the last de- 

cree imprudent to expose the volunteers to 
the attack of his veteran battallions hardened by 
long service, inured to peril, and flushedwith 
c onstant triumphs ? Could any man ration- 
ally hope for suecess in such an unequal con- 
test ? Or would he hazard the safety of the 
state on the steady valour of raw troops? 
Although these. conclusions appear to be per- 
fecUly plain and incontrovertible, if we chuse 
to be guided by reason and argument, yet a 
man cannot hold, these opinions without 
being hunted by popular obloquy and cla- 
nour. Mr, Windham, because he said that 
in case of a battle the volunteers might be- 

come the depositary of panic, has been tra- 
duced, wbused, and misrepresented with the 
most vulyar scurrility. But does not all his- 
tory prove that the best troops are occasion- 
ally seized with a panic, and that it requires 
the greatest exertions frequently to rally 
then? Even the strong and constant curb 
of military discipline, caynot theretore pre- 

vent the temporary prev alence of natural 
feelings; and, it ts~surely, therefore, ex- 
tremely natural for Mr. Windham, and for 
every man who reasons, to think, that they 
will much more readily predominate, where 
they have never been under any check. 
And yet this statesman has been subjected to 
the most intemperate scurrility and abuse, 

because he has éxpressed an opinion that the 
volunteers would act in a battle, as men 
placed in their circumstances have always 
done, and as even disciplined troops have 
sometimes done. Mr. Pitt indeed said, that 
the volunteers were fit to stand in the line 
with regulars, and he trusted they would not 
form the weakest part of the line. But this 
is @ mere assertion contradicted as I have 
shown by the whole experience of history, 
and I have not been able, though I have 
very carefully ransacked Mr. Pitt's speeches, 
to find that he supports his opinion by any 
argument. J find, indeed, a great deal of 
declamation about dispersing and routing the 
enemy with utier ruin, defeat, and discom- 
fiture, chastising the insolence of Buona- 
parté, delivering the Continent, &¢,.d&c, &e. 
but, 1 do not perceive that he ever attempt- 
ed to shew that the measures adopted were 
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‘This is agreeable. to common 
sound philosophy. 


{sg0 
swer any of the objections which were urged 
against them, He perpetually indulged in 
sketching » imaginary pictures of political 
prosperity , but he left to others the rugged 
task of dealing with intractable realities, Tt 
is no wonder that Mr. Pitt was the popalar 
idol, because he yielded to the fickle hes 
mours of the people, he flattered their pre- 
judices, he Julled them with the iHusions of 
Buonaparté humbled and chastised: While 
those who broke this. pleasing harmeny by 
the intrusion of disagreeable truths, who 
told them that their meaus-were inadequate, 
and summoned them to fresh exertions, 
were universally looked upon as rude and 
ungrateful monitors, But, itis also urged 
agvainst Mr. Windham, that he «aid that a 
sood general would rather want the volun- 
tcers, because they would incumber the ope 
rations of his army , and that it was a diewate 
to the army that the volunteers were per- 
mitted to wear red coats. But, it the volun- 
(eers are not equal to regular soldiers, if they 
are not fit for the most daring and desperate 
hostility, which our regular soldiers confess- 
edly are, it is most evident that they will en- 
cumber and enfeeble their operations, and 
that a good general would. father be without 
them as regular soldiers. With regard to 
the second point, namely, that the army are 
disgraced by the volunteers wearing red 
coats, | heard Mr. Windham. most: succes:- 
fully, and with becoming. resentment, repel 
this most disgraceful misrepresentation, (and 
many others indeed, which were very co- 
piously retailed by Mr. Perceval) in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ With respect to the parti- 
** cular expressions which the learned gent. 
‘* imputes tome on a former occasion, | can 
‘* assure him that I never made use of such 
“* expressions. What I said then, and what 
‘* Tam prepared to say still 1s, that distine - 
“* tions, whether honorary or ornamental, 
‘¢ are the life and soul of an army, that no 
‘© army can exist withoutthem, and that the 
‘© more common those distinctions are ren~ 
‘* dered, their value is the more depreciated. 
«* This is the opinion whieh I then express- 
‘© ed, and which Iam ready to support by 
** argument, if the learned gent. chuses to 
‘‘ argue with me, but | am not to be deter. 
‘‘ red by clamour from expressing and 
‘ maintainiag opinions. which appear to me 
‘* to be conformable to truth and reason.” 
Can any thing be more clear or satisfactory ? 
ense and 
But st. is the last effort 
of defeated faction to bring a man’s opinions 
against him inthe shape of a reproach. And 
mep who in the disc sion of a specelative 
those arts of misre presene 
is ; aes Ms i, 
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tation for the purpose of inflaming the pas- 
signs of the mob, are below the reach of ar- 
gument or philosophy. 
that without. a large regular army, Britain 
may possibly be secure at home, (although 
that may be even questioned), but must al- 
ways continue insignificant abroad, it is na- 
tutal to inquire why our military plans were 
not in a most especial manner directed to 
the increase of our regular force; and, it is 
indeed, most unaccountable, that Mr. Pitt 
who always talked of rousing the Continent, 
should yet consent to raise a torce chained to 
the soil by the very Jaws of its existence, 
and incapable of affording the slightest as- 
sist@ce to a single ally. The militia and 
supplementary militia, and the army of re- 
gerve were all of this description. These 
plans were opposed by Mr.- Windham, who 
asked, if any rational man thought it possi- 
ble with such a large mass of such a force, 
that we conld have a regular army. But the 
counsel of this gentleman, like the predictions 
of the ancient prophetess, is always despised 
when offered, until experience extorts a re- 
luctant assent from the most refractory oppo- 
sition, ‘The army of reserve was raised, the 
ballotting system‘went on, bounties rose to 
an extravagant height, the regular recruiting 
was dtastand, and ‘to close this miserable 
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As it is obvious - 





scene of mismanagement and folly, Mr. Pitt | 
produced his parish bill, remarkable for no- | 
thimg but for the notable conceit of convert | 
confederates might have wielded at once 


ing parish officers into recruiting serjeants, 
The consequence of all this confasion was, 
that we had no army; while our enemy had 
“tmproved in military strength we had de- 
clined. On the Continent, therefore, we 
had no weight but what our money gave us, 
which was an odious source of influence, and 
was also comparatively very insignificant. A 
system, therefore, of foreign and internal po- 
licy was pursued radically wrong in all its 
parts. A partial coalition was formed, 
which instead of delivering the continental 
states from eppression, rivetted their chains. 
The glory of Europe may now indeed, be 
said to be extinguished. ‘lhis is the more 
to be lamented, as I conceive that the state of 
aftairs in Europe presented peculiar facilities 
for forming a general confederacy against 
France, . because the alarming increase of 
power which she hadacquired was notorious, 
and the ‘evils to be apprehended from her 
an. bition were not matter of vague conjec-. 
ture or of remivte suspicion; they were visi- 
ble. and’ ininiinent. The humiliation of 
France mast have been desired equally by all 
the European powers. And, ia point of 
fact, ‘all saw that it was necessary for 
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theig own safety. They might differ about | 





[8g2 
the means, but in the end they all * 
The violent. and: unjust conduct .of , rely 
it appears:‘now (and I do! not’ think it was 
ever:a matter of, doubt) made the same im. 
pression on Prussia as on other states: Since, 
therefore, the principal nations in Europe 
were actuated by the same views, would it 
have been impossible, had wise statesmen 
presided. in England or any other country, 
to have united them together in principles 
of self-preservation for the purpose of re- 
sisting. the encroachments of. the common 
enemy? Would it have been impossible to 
have established. a friendly and confidential 
intercourse between powers virtually united 
by congenial desires and by common inte- 
rests, to have promoted..a frank and unre- 
served communication of views, and means, 
and resources, and thus to have laid the 
foundations of:a firm confederacy, not for 
the purpose of making a sudden irruption. of 
hostility against France, but for the purpose 
of observing her motions, and in case war 
should be ultimately necessary, of preparing 
in harmony and in concert all those mea- 
sures which: might be thought necessary to 
oppose her with success? In those amicable 
consultations plans of hostility might have 
been agreed upon, the number of troops to 
be employed might have been settled, and as 
such ‘vast interests were at stake, the most 
choice and skilful generals might bave been 
selected, so that when the crisis arrived, the 


against the enemy their whole consolidated | 
strength. When by the wise policy of King 
William, the whole of Europe was united in 
one grand confederacy for the purpose ot 
wresting the Spanish monarchy from a 
French heir, will it be believed, that in the 
present times, when the calamities arising 
trom the undue increase of French power 
were not of remote or uncertain apprehen- 
sion, but were actually felt in all their o1t- 
terness by one half of Europe, and were 
dreaded by the rest; wili it be believed, I 
say, that in such circumstances the few sur- 
viving states could not-have been brought to 
concur in joint measures’ for their own s!e- 
ty ? Were not the motives to exertion equal- 
ly strong and obvious; were not the objects 
to be attained equally desireable; and were 
not the dangers to be warded off equally 
near and formidable? 1 always proceed on 
the supposition, that Britajn could have seat 
and maintained on the Continent from 800 
190,000 mén, - Because-such a force would 
have given spirit to our foreign policy, or 
an irresistible weight to our arguments; 
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oR Mauitesto of Prussia. 
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because, in my Opinion, itis a most serious 
charge against Mr: Pitt, that with a popula- 
tion of 15,000,000’ we had no such army ; 
trom whiehechargé’ T should like to hear'him 
defended by those who voted public houours 
tu his memory. “The evil consequences of 
the rain of our army spread far and wide. It 
deprived us of the natural ’consequence which 
we ought° to have possessed on the Conti- 
nent ; ‘and it gave rise to a coalition inyper- 
fect both in extent ‘and in the union of ite 
parts. The! consequences are too well 
known. “The war with Prussia naturally 
arose out of the weakened, disjointed state of 
the Continent, and no rational man is disap- 
pointed at its issue. The great object of 
our policy now must be to provide an army ; 

and this must be done by discarding all our 
former idle projects. You must render the 
profession of ‘a soldier respectable, by ex- 
clusive honours, privileges, and immunities ; 

you must render it desireable by the term of 
service, and by providing for a long and 
faithful discharge of duty, a competent and 
secure provision. And you must above all 

things employ regular recruiting serjeants. 

As to the armed peasantry, this scheme 

seems to be derided by those who do not un- 

derstand its nature. ‘They seem to think it 

will be a disorderly mob without officers, 

and that it will be inferior to the volunteers. 

But one great property of the armed pea- 

santry is, that they may do a great deal of 
service with norisk, whereas, the volunteers 

if defeated, (and it is likely, I think, that 

they would be defeated) would occasion the 

discomfiture of the whole army. But those 

who deride an armed peasaniry, should read 

the history of the American war. They 

should look at the Calabrian peasantry. ‘They 

should consider that the Neapolitan peasant- 

ty under Cardinal Ruffo delivered their coun 

iry from the French; and a thousand other 

istances where they have been of incalcu- 

lable service without any sort of risk. I 

uave thus, Sir, stated my reasons for being 

tnendly to Mr. Windham’s views, and for 

uot joining in a blind admiration of Mr. Pitt. 

}.——Nov. 26, 1806. 
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NEW SINECURE, 

Sir ;—Even the ftiends of administration 
here are astonished by the creation of a new 
Sineewre,which has lately been bestowed on 
the professor of ‘moral philosophy in our 
wuiversity:’’ The literary merits of Mr. Du- 
sald Stewart are well known to the world, 
His work on the Philosophy of the Hruman 
Mind, will tratisiiit bis. name with hoor to” 
postérity ; and’ thé “impressive eloquence’ 
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station which he fills, has for nearly thirty 
years attracted the admiration of his coun- 
trymen, Every person of a liberal mind 
would have rejoiced, that some mark of 
public approbation should have been bestow- 
ed on the first literary character in Scotland;. 
and on aman, besides, whose services as an 
instructor of youth, entitle him to rank in 
the first order of useful citizens. Yet, Sir, | 
though the approbation of the country would, 
have gone with the ministry who rewarded 
Mr. Stewart's useful and important labours 
with a pension, what good citizen.can see . 
without indignation, a titular office with a 
salary of 3001., created, one would think, in 
order to sport with the feelings of the peo- 
ple? This proceeding of the ministry ap- 
pears altogether unaccountable. But such is 
the mania for sinecures which has seized the 
Whigs, that I do believe the Earl of Lauder- 
dale ant his friends, to whose perverse inge- 
nuity we owe this addition to the public bur- 
dens, are seriously convinced that they have 
bestowed a greater favour on Mr. Stewart, 
by giving him 300 pounds with the name of 
an office, and the consolatory reflection that 
it is a tax entailed for ever on the people, 


than if they had given-him a pension of 300 








guineas as the reward of merit, and a mark 
of the gratitude of his country. Let them 
not tel] us that the patent of Writer, Com- 
piler, and Publisher of the Edinburgh Gue 
zette, extends only to the end of 20-years, It is 
much easier to create sinecures than to destrcy 
them. If we had found by experience, that 
ministers and placemen are dally becoming 
more virtuous, we. might have believed that 
those who shall role this country 20 years 
hence, wil] not look to this patent as a pre- 
cedent, Ifthe present ministry do not scru- 
ple to introduce a new evil, what security 
have we, that those who succeed them wil 
not continue an old evil to which we are fa- 
miliarized by habit ?—I entreat you, Mr. 
Cobbett, either to introduce some remarks 
of your own, or to publish this letter in the 
next number of your Register, which 1s now 
almost the only record of truth. I am con- 
fident that my sentiments are those of every 
independent man, and I_ know tbat you feck 
the importance of opinions, which can nei- 
ther be bought nor sold,—In the eyes of the 

resent ministry, whose only estimate of po- 
litical importance, seems to be the numb 
of membets who can be by them retorned, 
to serve in the House of Commons, 5Scot- 


land may, perhaps,,be ap object of less cons 


sequence than Cornwall; but you, have, la- 8 
boured to prove, that the Tepreruianon & 
than - 


Westmitste?, 15 of Mare importance: 


with whieh he inculcates the great nn hel that of old Sarnm.—I remam, Sir, Ke. 
nt official | 


norals and polities, in the impert: 


EDINENIS. 
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$95 | POLITICAL REGISTER — Retaliation age nsf France, onan (soo 
ON RETALIATICN AGAINST FRANCE. | time im parliament, I wil! readily grant, and 


Sir,-——Unless the British government | it will be difficult to assion any reason, J 
immediately retaliates upon France in the presume, why they should pot find a seat 
only way we have left, that is, by prohibit- | there in common with other subj:ts of the 
mg all maritime intercourse with it and any | realm. But the Major speaks of mercena- 
other stale whatsoever, there ino possibili- | ries placed .shere by the. gold.of..Jamaica, 
ty of checking that exercise of French | meaning, oo doubt, by the public purse of 
power, the continuance of which must ine- | that island, and in this sense he will upon 
vitably ruin this country. Such a measure | inquiry find that he has made an assertion 
will certainly offend the maritime states, but | unwarrantable and untrue. Mr. Robert 
it ig necessary to save ourselves, and their 
hostility is of little importance compared 
with our own political safety and indepen- 
dence. The people wait with anxiety for 
some daring and decisive line of conduct to 
be adopted by our government. They see 
the necessity of extraordinary measures. At 
this time the vessel will answer the helm, 
and all on board are willing, but she is run- 
ning fast ashore-and the weather tempest- 
uous. Haste must therefore be made to 
save her, or the crew will despair, and then | the candour and pertinency of the compari- 
all is lost. If you approve my idea, I shall | son the Major has made of a representation, 
be much gratified to see it taken up by you, | by whatever means of our own colonial inte- 
and enforced in the Political Register in that rests, with the representation of the peculiar 
impressive style for which you are so parti- | interests of a foreign potentate.—I am, &c 


country for Jamaica, had at one time a seat 
in the House of Commons, to which, inde- 
pendently of his connection with one of the 
most valuable dependencies of the Briti-h 
empire, he was by his education and tulent 
well entitled, and presuming that in. thet 
House he might feel it to be his duty to pro- 
tect the rights and interests of the colony, it 
will yet be impossible on this foundation to 
justify the Majov’s assertion, or to vindicate 














cularly distinguished, or give this letier a | &e, CoLonus. 
corber in your valuable paper, and oblige, — at hth, le ne eR 
Ae toe eee FOREIGN OFEICIAL PAPER. 
TO THE EDITOR | Conrinentar War.—Twenty-first Bulle- 
~ § 4 ~ ” 
, = tin of the Grand French Army. 








Sir, In your Register of the 15th of 5 ti 
November, you have inserted an address Berlin, Oct. 23.—} esterday the Fmpere: 
from Major Cartwright to the Electors of | naade his public entry into this city ; he was 
Boston, one passage of which has been re- | attended by the Prince of pene nis' Pe 
cently peinted out to me and ealls for obser- | Marshals Davoust and Augereau. : a ge 
vation. In your page 778 of the 10th vo- Lefevre headed the train with the | mperial 
lume, is the passage to which I allude, and Foot Guards. ‘The Cuirassiers of rpg ah 
it stands thus: os Above 20 years ago, and division were drawn Up in order of a 
‘* in my hearing, it was proclaimed in par- | along the road. The Emperor marched 
«* liament by Mr. Pitt, that the Nabob of | between the Grenadiers and Horse Ya sa 
‘* Arcot bad his seven or eight members in | belonging to his Life Guard, At thre 2» 
«* the House of Commons of England; at a | the afternoon he alighted at the + ee 
** subsequent. period, the same minisier | where be was received by the irate 
** might have known that as great a pum- | shal Duroc, A vast concourse of people ha 
** ber of mercenaries were placed in this | assembled, as spectators of this ceremony. 
‘© Honse, to be guardians of the infernal | —The road from Charlottenburg to ge 
** slave trade, by the gold of Jamaica.” To very good, and the entrance thong the 
the assertion in the latter part of this para- | gate is superb. It was a most beautilu sae 
graph, I request your attention ; for, under- | The whole of the Civil Nee fet 
standing it as Ido, and, as I presume, all | presented by General Husen, cai Sept 
that heard the Major must do, it is false. | the keys to. the Emperor. This oT The 
That seven or eight or even a greater pum- | mediately waited upon His Majesty. fre 
ber. of. gentlemen, whose property in whole | General _ Prince Hatzteldt was at 
or in part has been acquired in the British | head. 
Colony of Jamaica, may have. been-at any | 
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Small, who received a salary as agent in this 











